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Lost Ancient City Rediscovered in CMA Exhibition 

CLEVELAND — Buried centuries ago by earthquakes, floods, and military plunder beneath the modern 
Turkish city of Antakya is the ancient metropolis of Antioch, one of the four cultural and political centers 
of the Roman Empire. Some of Antioch's most significant archaeological and artistic remains, unearthed 
in the 1930s, are brought together again for the first time since their discovery in the major exhibition 
Antioch: The Lost Ancient City, on view at the Cleveland Museum of Art (CMA) from Mar. 25 through 
June 3, 2001. General admission tickets for the exhibition are $5 ($4 for seniors, students, and groups). 
CMA members and children under 12 are admitted free. Dated advance tickets can also be purchased by 
visiting the CMA ticket center or calling 1-888-CMA-0033 or (216) 421-7350, or online at 
www.clevelandart.ora . 

Central to the exhibition Is a reconstructed dining room. Here pieces of a mosaic floor now 
owned by the Louvre Museum in Paris, the Baltimore Museum of Art, Princeton University, and the 
Worcester Art Museum (Worcester, Mass.), are reunited for the first time since these institutions 
collaborated with the Syrian government in their excavations. The "Antioch Chalice, "once thought to be 
the Holy Grail used by Jesus during the Last Supper, is a highlight among related works from 21 other 
European and American lenders. It comes from the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York). 

The roughly 120 total objects include these and numerous other mosaics, sculpture, frescoes, 
glass, silver and other metalwork, pottery, coins, and weights. All will be displayed in galleries arranged 
to evoke a sense of place and lifestyle in 2"*^- to 6'^-century-A.D. Antioch. 

Katharine Lee Reid, director of the CMA, says The Lost Ancient City is a first for the museum: "I 
believe we will surprise and delight our visitors by offering the actual experience of an ancient street or 
room. Antioch was widely known for its colonnaded main thoroughfare, its flowing waters, and lively 
social, political, and religious discourse. As never before in an exhibition here, we hint at this in the 
columns, 'fountain' area, and other contextual elements we have introduced." 

Antioch: The Lost Ancient City premiered at the Worcester Art Museum, which organized the 
show, and remains on view there through Feb. 4, 2001. After Cleveland, the exhibition will travel to the 
Baltimore Museum of Art (Sept. 16-Dec. 30, 2001). 
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Michael Bennett, CMA's associate curator of Greek and Roman art, serves as curator for the CMA 
venue. He commented on the timeliness of this exhibition and on its focus: ''EarIy-20‘'’-century 
archaeologists went to the Antioch site in search of great churches and synagogues, palaces, monuments, 
and other landmarks they knew existed from ancient texts, and they were tremendously disappointed 
not to find them. We arejust as interested today in the daily lives of ordinary people, so this show's 
emphasis on the vestiges of Antioch's huge and thriving middle and upper classes is especially 
compelling. Also, the city's extraordinary diversity resonates with those of us who live in America's 
multicultural megalopolises. The innovative contextual approach of the catalogue and installation 
expands our knowledge of life in the eastern Roman Empire, while making comparisons with parallel 
aspects of modern life possible for our audiences." 

Rich Historical Context 

Founded by one of Alexander the Great's army generals in about 300 B.C., Antioch once had a 
population of 300,000 or more. Linder Roman rule it was the capital of the province of Syria, where 
western Greco-Roman culture met the cultures of the east. This intermingling of cultures contributed to 
Antioch's dynamism and quality of life. 

Antioch was in the forefront of major changes in art, philosophy, and religion. It was a base of 
operations for the missionary journeys of the Jewish-Christian apostle Paul (who was born in Tarsus, just 
northwest of Antioch) as well as Peter and Barnabas. It is the place where disciples of Christ were first 
called Christians, according to the Acts of the Apostles in the Christian scriptures. 

But it was a melting pot of many cultures and faiths with an astonishing variety of peoples. 
Among the languages they spoke or read were Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Syriac, and Persian. Their religions 
included not only Judaism and Christianity, but also Greco-Roman, Egyptian, and Near Eastern cults. 

At its strongest, the Roman Empire accommodated the Innumerable customs throughout the 
realm as long as they did not threaten Roman rule. Despite some persecution of Jews and Christians, the 
various faiths at Antioch usually coexisted peacefully during the five centuries encompassed by this 
exhibition. In the 6**^ century, natural disasters and plagues weakened Antioch and it became impossible 
to defend the city against invaders from the East. [See enclosed catalogue excerpts for more on Antioch.] 

Layout of Exhibition 

The exhibition presents Antioch's public and private life in four sections: "The City of Antioch," "Water 
and Entertainment," "The Roman House," and "Worship in the City." From the colonnaded avenue of 
the initial room one passes through a monumental arch to see works related to public bathing, theater, 
and sport. While in the next room — the dining room or triclinium (for "three couches" on which diners 
reclined) — one sees through a wall opening into an area of fountain statuary, just as the most important 
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members of the dinner party, or symposium, would have the best sightlines to a fountain during the 
evening. A thematic final grouping blends the public and private worlds of religious practice. 

At the show's introduction, placing long-lost Antioch in its rightful position among Roman cities, 
is a set of four gilt-silver statuettes of "Tyches," or fortune goddesses meant to represent and guard the 
four great cities — Antioch, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Rome. Lent by the British Museum, 

London, these date from the late 4'^ century. A monumental Tyche sculpture is known to have existed in 
Antioch in Hellenistic times; it was the first known Tyche for any of these Mediterranean capitals, and 
apparently served as the model for the Antioch miniature here. 

Says Bennett, "The residents of Antioch and its graceful southern suburb of Daphne were fond of 
lavish public baths and the drama and spectacle of the Greek theater and Roman blood sport, as well as 
private dinner parties in homes furnished with colorful mosaics with scenes from Greek myth." The 
exhibition includes a model of one of Antioch's public baths, plus silver and bronze helmets worn on 
parade and in gladiatorial combat. 

The appeal of luxury goods from the Roman Empire's eastern neighbors in Sasanian Persia led to 
the multiplication of motifs such as beribboned rams' heads — Sasanian royal emblems — in the mosaics 
and sculpture on view here. 

The prevalence of assorted ancient and contemporary religious beliefs and practices did not 
preclude Antiochenes' dependence on magic and witchcraft — nor did occasional laws against the 
casting of spells. In this exhibition are five "curse tablets" of lead and silver bearing specific messages. 
One, only recently unrolled and translated, calls on deities of the underworld to cause the opposing 
chariot racing team to lose at the circus. 

Images of Dionysos, the god of wine and revelry, are found throughout the exhibition, and are 
often accompanied by depictions of his followers, dancing maenads and satyrs. Though we might 
interpret these pictures as messages of "eat, drink, and be merry," ancient Antiochene dinner guests 
knew that moderation was important for mere mortals. Such mosaics, combined with images related to 
water and the river god, reminded viewers of the need to dilute strong wine with water. 

Such imagery forms part of the dining room or triclinium in the exhibition. This is the first time 
the Louvre has lent the central and most elaborate image of the floor shown here — the more-than-6-foot- 
square scene of Judgment of Paris — since it was installed In Paris in 1935. Blue glass tesserae — the 

marble, glass, ceramic, or semi-precious stone pieces that make up mosaics — in Aphrodite's dress 
distinguish her from other characters in the scene, perhaps signaling that she was the winner of this 
mythological beauty contest. The rest of the extantfloor of the room consists of the Drinking Contest of 
Herakles and Dionysos (Worcester Art Museum), Aphrodite and Adonis (Princeton Art Museum), and 
Dancing Satyr ar\6 Dancing Maenad Museum of Art). 
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CMA has lent two silver vessels to the traveling exhibition. One is a 4^^-century spouted pitcher, 
with a bulbous bowl and long spout that are unprecedented among other vessels. Probably part of a 
domestic silver service, it is shown in the dining room. A chalice from CMA's collection, from the 6^^- to 
7^^'Century altar furnishings of the small Syrian village of Beth Misona, is in the exhibition's final section, 
on worship. 

The "Antioch Chalice"'m that section was reportedly found in Antioch in 1910. Its owners 
displayed it at the Chicago World's Fair in 1933, where it was touted as the "Holy Grail." According to 
current scholarship the chalice was probably used in communion services, but dates to the 6^'^ century, 
not the 1®'. The chalice is actually a two-piece work consisting of a plain interior silver bowl (the 
purported "Holy Grail"), which has been encased in an elaborate gilded and footed shell. The shell is 
covered with floral and animal imagery and 12 figures; two of these are thought to represent Jesus, and 
the others, either apostles, or ancient pagan philosophers who foretold the coming of Jesus. 

Cleveland is also placing in the exhibition for this venue its silver ewer from Syria, with other 
examples of Roman silver tableware, in "The Roman House" section. 

One room in the exhibition is set aside for viewing a 10-minute video showing images of Antioch 
as it might have looked along with footage of current Antakya. Around this room, near the beginning of 
the exhibition, are photomurals of the 1930s excavations and materials related to the mosaic restoration 
work that preceded this traveling show. 

CMA's collection is rich in related works visitors may wish to view in its permanent collection 
galleries, including other objects from the Beth Misona Treasure, gold Jewelry from the time of Constantine 
the Great, unique 3^‘^-century "Jonah Marbles, "and one of the world's finest collections of Sasanian silver. 
[See enclosed release about related CMA works.] 

Catalogue Available 

The Princeton University Press has published the 253-page fully illustrated catalogue accompanying the 
exhibition. The first half contains 10 essays about the daily life and material culture of Antioch. The other 
half catalogues the exhibition, essentially following the order in the galleries. A chronology, maps, and 
extensive bibliography are also included. The book will be available in the Museum Store for $29.95 
(paperback) $65 (hardcover). [See enclosed excerpts from the catalogue essays.] 

Life in the Eastern Roman Empire and other Public Events Complement Exhibition 
A day-long conference on Saturday. April 28. will bring to Cleveland the exhibition's organizing curator, 
Christine Kondoleon, and other scholars of ancient art to discuss Life in the Eastern Roman Empire— its 
mosaics, its religious practices, public spectacles, baths and bathing culture, and dwellings. Tickets are 
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available through the CMA ticket center at 1-888-CMA-0033 or (216) 421-7350 ($35; $25 CMA members: 
$5 students and faculty with ID). 

Noted scholar Richard Brilliant, the Anna S. Garbedian Professor In the Humanities in the 
department of art and archaeology, Columbia University. New York, will present a free lecture on 
Roman mosaics at 1:30 p.m. on Sunday, March 25. Free drop-in family workshops will take place 2 to 
4:30 p.m. on Sundays, Mar. 25 through June 3. Slide lectures are available for group visitors; reservations 
for group tours and lectures may be made by calling (216) 707-2380. 

[See enclosed release on public programs for additional information on these and other ways to 
learn more about Antioch.] 

Audio Tour 

A CD-rom-based audio tour, produced by Antenna Audio, Inc., will be available for $4 ($3 for members). 
Corporate and Public Funding Make the Exhibition Possible 

Antioch: The Lost Ancient City is funded in part by the National Endowment for the Humanities, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and the Rockefeller Foundation. The Cleveland showing is sponsored 
by National City. Promotional support is provided by The Plain Dealer and WCLV 95/5. 

Planning Your Visit 

The CMA is regarded worldwide for the superb quality of its comprehensive collection. Its Asian and 
pre-Columbian collections are among the finest in North America. Hours are 10 a. m. to 5 p.m. Tuesdays 
through Sundays, plus Wednesday and Friday evenings until 9 p.m. 

After The Lost Ancient City, CMA's rigorous exhibition schedule for 2001 includes The Model 
Wife (photographers' portraits of their spouses), Unfolding Beauty: Japanese Screens from the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, French Master Drawings from the Collection of Muriel Butkin, Sol LeWitt: 
Incomplete Open Cubes, and Picasso: The Artist's Studio. 

For more information, call 1-888-CMA-0033 or (216) 421-7350, or visit online at 
www.clevelandart.ora . 
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